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favor not so much with the general public as merely with the rich 
and fashionable. Baretti estimated that in 1768 "more than ten 
thousand English (masters and servants) have been running up and 
down Italy." Gibbon was told that in the summer of 1785 there 
were more than forty thousand Englishmen on the Continent. 
Viewed purely as a means of culture, however, the Grand Tour 
doubtless declined in importance. Many took the view of Pope, 
who said of the spendthrift traveler that he 

Dropt the dull lumber of the Latin store, 
Spoi'd his own language and acquir'd no more. 

Mead's chapter on The Tourist and the Tutor throws much light 
on this point. 

One or two misprints have been noted: p. 52, 1. 1, read Circe; 
p. 121, 1. 3, read £110; p. 231, s. v. Pyrckmair, read Hilarius. On 
the whole, Miss Howard's volume is marked by good judgment 
and insight. She has given us a valuable and illuminating study 
of a subject which deserves the attention of all students of the 
history of British culture. 

Clark S. Northup. 

Cornell University. 



EEDENSKE KULTMINDER I NORSKE STEDSNAVNE. 
Af. Magnus Olsen. VIDENSKAPSSELSKAPETS SKRIF- 
TER. II. HIST-FILOS. KLASSE. 1914. No. 4, Kristi- 
ania, 1915. Pp. 315. 

I know of no more significant contribution to the study of Ger- 
manic philology and culture in recent years than the present work 
by Magnus Olsen of Christiania University on Norwegian Place- 
names and their evidence as regards pagan cult. It is no easy task 
the author has undertaken in such an investigation. From the 
narrower technical questions of etymology that are often involved 
the problems that come up constantly direct one to the most 
complicated questions of folk-lore and related fields for the link that 
is needed in the chain of evidence. In his command of a vast 
body of cultural-philological material the author belongs to a 
small group of men distinguished by such names as Karl Mullen- 
hoff in Germany and Sophus Bugge in Norway, whose successor 
Magnus Olsen is in the chair of Old Norse at Christiania. In the 
purely mythological aspects of his work we are, however, rather 
reminded of Axel Olrik of Copenhagen University and of his own 
teacher at Christiania, the late Moltke Moe, two men, the epoch- 
making character of whose investigations is now fairly generally 
recognized. It is as a brilliant contribution of this type, solid 
and fascinatingly presented, that Scandinavianists and students of 
Germanics in general will welcome Magnus Olsen's contribution. 
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At the outset it would seem that Norwegian place-names should 
offer a promising field of study for the purposes indicated; names 
of pagan gods and words for 'temple' and 'holy place' enter rather 
extensively into the composition of the names of places in Norway 
and indeed the whole of the Scandinavian North or Germanic 
Europe. And yet 0. Rygh thought it doubtful enough of fruitful 
results when in 1880 he published his "Minder om Guderne og deres 
Dyrkelse i norske Stedsnavne." In that work he wrote: Et Til- 
bageblik paa den Rcekke of Stedsnavne, vi have gjennemgaatt, vil give 
et bestemt Indtryk af, at de ikke kunne begrunde nogen paalidelig 
Forestilling om den gamle Gudetros lokale Udbredelse. Thereupon 
discussing the fragmentary character of the material and the uncer- 
tainties involved he proceeds: Man kan derfor vanskelig paa disse 
Name bygge Slutninger f. Ex. om Templernes samlede Antal i Landet 
eller om den storre eller mindre Udbredelse, de forskjellige Guddommes 
Dyrkelse har Itavt. Og om man ogsaa med Tiden, som det tor haabes, 
Ifzrer at forklare Stedsnavnene med storre Sikkerhed, end det nu er 
Tilfazldet, vil man dog denied nceppe komme synderlig videre i denne 
Henseende." 1 Such a conclusion by the great collector of the 
material involved was indeed discouraging, perhaps had a retard- 
ing influence upon undertakings in this direction. And yet it is 
at this time precisely this task which M. Olsen has entered upon, 
and of which we have the first fruits in the volume before us. 

The Directing Board of the Nansen fund offered a prize for the 
years 1910-1914 for an investigation of Norwegian place-names 
with reference to the information that these may throw upon the 
external or internal history and culture of the Norwegian people, 
especially in the older and the younger iron age. It was in response 
to this that M. Olsen, who for many years had been engaged from 
time to time in this direction, undertook to put into final shape his 
materials. In doing so the work grew into a much/larger one than 
anticipated, and it became necessary to present the investigation 
of only a minor part of the field — the southeast Nw. Uplands — as 
Volume I, the present study. It is to be hoped that the author 
may find the time, before many years have passed, to write the 
remaining volumes. The preliminary work in this field is asso- 
ciated, first with the names of P. A. Munch (1847 and 1849) and 
especially with 0. Rygh, whose Norske Gaardnavne becomes, the 
great source-book for all subsequent investigation. On the etymo- 
logical side the explanation of manv names has been given by S. 
Bugge and there are special studies by K. Rygh (Kri. Vidensk. 
Selsk, 1905, 4, and 1906, 7) and A. M. Hansen, Landnaam i Norge, 
1904. But these are, after all, but beginnings in a vast field. 
Along the lines of the present work M. Olsen contributed in 1912 
a small volume Stedsnavnestudier, 2 some of the results of which 

1 Quoted by the author p. 3. 

2 For a brief review of this see Publications of the Society for the Advancement 
of Scandinavian Study, I, p. 137. 
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threw significant light upon an Eddie Lay; and also elsewhere 
(Oldtien 1914) some of his results have already been printed. 
The present volume offers, after the introductory chapter, first one 
on " Kultminder i stedsnavne, kritisk tilrettelagte," which includes 
a complete table of all the material, i. e., names collected (Rygh 
Norske Gaardnavne) that contain certain or probable reminders of 
pagan cult; there follows then a chapter on the names Froy-,Njar- 
oar-, Njarft- and ~p6r- (pp. 1-63). In the next section "Oversigt 
over kultminderne" are treated names of gods as first component 
part in names with discussion of centers or zones of worship of the 
individual gods; names whose second element is made up of the 
words -vin, -heimer, -hof, and -akr, and age of the names in tin 
(pp. 64-97). These two parts are in the nature of an introduction 
to the whole work which deals with the cult of the individual 
provinces. Of this, part I forms herewith the remainder of the 
present volume (pp. 98-315). 

Already the tables, pp. 10-25, and pp. 65 and 73-84, are suggestive 
both as to zones of worship and the migration of cults. In general 
we may draw certain conclusions relative to the distribution of the 
cult of the various gods in Norway, even though Rygh's warn- 
ing shall not be forgotten. Thus Valders, Solor, (3sterdalenand cer- 
tain north Nw. provinces contain none of the names in question, 
while others contain one or two only (Naumdalen, Halogaland, 
Stjordalen, Strin, Hallingdal). Again some are somewhat better 
represented (Romsdal 4, Sunnmore 5, Gudbrandsdalen 4, Tele- 
marken 5(?)), but the regions that offer the largest number are: 
1, the extreme southeast of Norway, Vingulmork (18) and Rom- 
erike (14), on the one hand and 2, Vestfold (14), and 3, the west 
from Agder (15), Rygjafylki (15), HorSafylki (19). Intermediate 
are Haoafyki (7) north of Vestfold, Hringariki (8) and FirSa- 
fylki (8), north of HorSafylki. Here would seem to have been 
tie centers of pagan worship in the days of the settlement of the 
country and the naming of the places. 

If now we direct our attention to the distribution of the cult of a 
particular god the generality of Odin-worship in widely removed 
regions, southeast, south, west and north is indicated; and yet 
here too the sparsity of the evidences in the North is patent at 
once. The worship of Odin apparently was not deeply rooted in 
Trondhjem and the North ; some other cult already well established 
crossed it there and prevented it from that ascendancy which it 
gained at any rate in a portion of the more southerly region. 
Similar in its distribution is the cult of Njor<5, and much more 
extensively represented in place-names; also the cults of Ull, 
Frey-Freya, Tyr, and Balder, though unequal in frequency of 
names, attain the same character of general cults, while that of 
Thor does not reach quite so far North (to FirSafylki only). On 

'That many names may have disappeared; such a possible loss may be 
assumed to have been abcut the same in the various regions, however. 
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the other hand quite sporadic are those of Frigg, whose one Belceg 
comes from as far north as Stjordalen, and Forsete, who is confined 
to the extreme southeast. One would be much in error, however, 
if these facts should lead one to assume for the above eight Eddie 
gods general worship in the regions indicated. 

Herein lies the author's main thesis, to determine the cult-zones 
and to bring this into relation with other Scandinavian material 
and to evaluate it in all directions for general Gmc. religious his- 
tory. Where was the center of the cult of a particular god and 
in what relation does it stand to the same worship elsewhere? 
The numerical preponderance of a name in a locality may mean 
one thing or another according to the preponderance of this or that 
religious term with which it is found compounded. Now it is at 
once apparent that Thor- worship reached the rank of a main cult 
in Vingulmork in the extreme southeast and in Horoafylki in the 
extreme west. The weighty point in the cult of Njoro" is in the west 
Rygafylki — Horoafylki, while that of Balder is most in evidence in 
NorSmcere. 

Especially significant is, however, the r61e played by the non- 
Eddie god Ullin and the localization of this cult exclusively in south- 
eastern Norway, where runs parallel with it also a cult of the diser 
(idisi of the second Merseburg charm). Limiting himself to the 
Norwegian material the author points out (p. 67) three pronounced 
cult centres, namely I, Trondhjem (Trondelagen) for Frey and 
Freya, II, Horoafylki and Rygjafylki for Njoro", and III, the 
Upland districts for the worship of Ullin and the diser. Relative 
to the -source of the Frey-cult in Trondelagen the author connects it 
directly with Upland, Sweden, where Frey-worship was preemiment 
at the close of the pagan age, and he holds that it reached 
Trondhjem relatively late, the 7th-8th century, agreeing in the 
former point with Hellquist, though he would seem to date it about 
a century earlier. The author deals somewhat briefly with the point 
in this chapter; the composition exclusively with the word -setr, 
points to the later date and also the priority in Trondhjem of Odin 
and Njord worship, which names are compounded with the older 
-vin and -salr. 

The question at once arises what is the relation of the cult of 
Frey in Western Norway to the same cult in Trondhjem? For, 
as a matter of fact, the weighty point of Frey-worship lies in the 
west among the EgSdafylki and Rygjafylki — hence, even a little 
south of the center of Njoro"- worship in the west (see above). 
And furthermore what of the origin of the Frey cult in southeastern 
Norway? The author does not here offer a solution of this ques- 
tion, but taking as his point of departure southeast Norwegian 
names in -akr he hopes in a later volume to be able to assume a 
definite stand upon this question. It would seem to the present 
reviewer that the material at hand points to the priority of Frey- 
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Freyja worship in the south (and west) and that therefore the 
course of the migration of this cult was from Upsala to southeastern 
Norway, whence it followed the coast as did the worship of Njord 
with which it is almost absolutely coextensive. But we shall await 
with interest the authors investigations upon this point. 

There arises here a number of questions in regard to extra- 
Norwegian relationship and the course of certain cults. The 
author gives much attention to the cult of the User in southeastern 
Norway (pp. 178-201) and he would claim for these a higher rank 
than that accorded them in Eddie mythology or in non-Norse 
evidence. He assigns to them not the office of either protecting 
spirits or Valkyries, but he raises them to the rank of female deities 
ruling over the fertility of the soil, coequal with the other gods, and 
associated in southeastern Norway especially with Ullin. It is an 
exceedingly interesting hypothesis the author sets up, but the prob- 
lem is a difficult one, in view of the fact that we look in vain for a 
suggestion of this in the myths anywhere. While it seems that he 
has not absolutely established this he does set up a strong claim; he 
vindicates for the User a significant place in pagan belief in se. 
Norway. As to whether they are to be elevated to the lofty sta- 
tion the author assigns them is a question which remains in abey- 
ance for the present. 

As the case of Frey-worship so the dis-cult passes beyond the 
national border, and in both cases points to Upsala (Disabingin 
Upsala, Disaberg in 0sterg6tland), but the names point back to se. 
Norway as the center of this cult — or seem to. Shall we say that 
therefore the cult was introduced from Norway, whereas that of 
Frey in the same region came the other way? (Or-?). 

Ullin is an exclusively Norwegian god, whose home was pri- 
marily in se. Norway — Raumariki to HaSafylki. Especially sig- 
nificant is the investigation of this god who is shown to have held 
a dominant place in se. Norway. His worship is coextensive with 
that of the diser (except for the one occurrence of Ullin in Hardan- 
ger). His great age is attested to by the character of the names. 
He is earlier than Odin, Thor, and Frey (p. 71), and also than 
Njord, th-nks the author (but with a reference to Tacitus', Nerthus). 
In the di scussion here (70-72, 103-115, 151-162, 178-193, 202-205, 
228-241) the problem is brought into relation with many other 
questions, a fact is gathered here, a parallel is noted there, a sug- 
gestion is used from stiE another source, until finally all clearly 
points in the direction of a dominant rank at a particular time in 
se. Norway for this god, of whom we get no mention in the litera- 
ture of the Eddas. In these parts of the work the following seems 
to me among the most significant: (in combinations of such far- 
reaching character, treading on new ground where one is sometimes 
confined to fragmentary material there is a temptation to strain 
somewhat the evidence beyond the point of proof or strong probabil- 
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ity, and so here, in some few, cases the reader may not always feel 
that the author has proved his point, but in the main, the argu- 
ment is clear and convincing). First, the interpretation of the 
names Fillin and Vllin. Fillin is explained from felpa — 'field,' not 
fella-'bids, Fell,' with first name as in birkin — *Filpina — 'markens 
gud.' This suggests the Finnish Pellon-Pekko, 'god of vegetation,' 
whose second element =primitive Scandinavian beggwa (>Byggvir) 
= Frey, and whose first element Pelto, gen Pellon has by Vilh. 
Thompson been derived from Germanic *felpa-. Hence Fillin = 
Frey, and the two gods Ullin and Fillin, evidenced in place names 
in Vaage, = Ullin-Frey, who seem closely associated in the cult of se. 
Norway. So Ullin is to be paralleled with secondarily derived ad- 
jectives in -ina (not *Gmc wulpana — which must have >011in). 
The author then identifies Ullin with Ull and concludes that Ullin 
is a name of Ull developed in Opland (p. 182). Further, in the 
discussion of vangr in cult-names (p. 130-151) he shows that in an 
inland region (border region between east and western Norway, 
i. e., "Oplandene, Valdres, de indre dele of HorSafylki and 
Sygnafylki, Gudbrandsdalen and Trondelagen" this word, con- 
trary to elsewhere, is used of a central place of worship, by which a 
central Nw. cult-zone is established. Further the discussion of the 
names Ringisakr and Skjaldarakr, in the former of which he finds the 
two deities *Hringir i , 'the ring god,' a new appelative for Ull-Ullin 
in a limited region — Hedemarken-Valders — , and the latter the 
god Skjoldr* divine ancestor of the Danish royal house of the 
Skjoldungs, which latter points to a direct connection between 
Skjold in Hedemarken and the race of Skjold at Leire in Sjaelland, 
Denmark (231-232). And, finally, the whole investigation re- 
garding the rank of Thor in se. Norway and the relative age of 
Thor-worship there, which again involves a preceding exhaustive 
examination of -akr, -vin and -hoj in cult-names, where, e. g., he 
shows that -akr as a place-name type belongs to a more primitive 
cult than the worship in the hof or temple. Relative to the cult of 
Thor in the Upland counties he concludes that there Thor is a young- 
er doublet of Ullin-Ull (p. 205). This result then leads to a new 
explanation of the apparentiy different character of god Thor in 
Norway as compared with Sweden and Denmark, where Thor 
enters into composition with -akr, and where he was cultivated as 
god of vegetation and fruitfulness. M. Olsen's deduction is that 
the worship of Thor arrived in Opland, Norway, at a time when the 
public cult of the heaven god was no longer practiced mainly in 
the open (on an akr or a vin), but in a temple. 

These are but a few of the many problems upon which the 
author's investigation reaches significant new results. Thus, 
finally, upon the age of the names in -vin, M. Olsen rejects the 
usual view which assigns these to about 2000 B. C., the younger 

4 Both as gods of the growing grain. 
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stone age and the bronze age. He shows why we must rather 
assume that all present place-names are from a much later period — 
from about the beginning of the Christian era. He assumes a 
period of a southward movement of the population in the early iron 
age (by a suggestion from archaeological theory of an unusually 
severe climate in the North during those centuries) and thereafter 
again a reimmigration North. In this way the scientific results of the 
Scandinavian school of archaeology are brought into harmony with 
that of Germanic philology as to the time and the conditions of the 
Germanic sound-shift, which requires the assumption that the 
Teutonic tribes still lived together, undivided, in a relatively small 
area in southern Scandinavia or Northern Germany during the 
last centuries before the Christian era. 

George T. Flom. 
Nov. 18, 1915. 



COURTLY LOVE IN CHA UCERAND GOWER, by W. G. Dodd, 
Boston and London, Ginn and Company, 1913. viii + 257 pp. 
(Harvard Studies in English, Volume I). 

The general principles of courtly love have long been understood 
through their illustration in troubadour lyrics, in Arthurian ro- 
mance, and in the Roman de la Rose and its derivatives, and through 
the remarkable codification of Andreas Capellanus; and these prin- 
ciples have been applied with illuminating results to the mediaeval 
love poetry of the Romance vernaculars. To English poetry of 
the middle ages, however, this application has been made only 
sparingly, the result being that so great a poem as Troilus and Cri- 
seyde has only recently begun to be adequately interpreted. Upon 
the subject of his monograph, then, Dr. Dodd is to be congratulated. 

The book is composed of four substantial chapters, Chapter V 
constituting merely a summary. 

Chapter I ("The System of Courtly Love") provides the neces- 
sary resume of the principles of courtly love as found chiefly in the 
poetry of the troubadours and of Chretien de Troies, and in the 
famous De Arte Honeste Amandi of Andreas Capellanus — a resume 
reflecting, inevitably and avowedly, the well-known expositions of 
Paris, Bedier, and Mott. Since this summary serves as the basis 
of the subsequent critical chapters, it is, perhaps, unfortunate that 
it does not set forth the courtly system more generously and, in 
some aspects, more intensively. The writer, for example, might 
well have followed Mott in quoting in extenso Andreas' "long code" 
of thirty-one regula; and he would have enlightened his reader fur- 
ther by quoting also the "short code" of twelve prcecepta, along 
with liberal abstracts and excerpts from the most relevant chapters. 
The brief citations actually given by Dr. Dodd suggest the useful- 
ness of a more copious presentation of Andreas' ample and orderly 
treatise. In view, moreover, of the importance of courtly princi- 



